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Srr Stawart STOCKMAN, M.R.C.V.S. 


Veterinary surgeons will have only one feeling 
regarding the Knighthood which the New Year 
has brought to Stewart Stockman—pleasure that 
the honour has been bestowed upon one who 
deserves it so well. No worthier name could have 
been chosen as an addition to our too small list of 
veterinary knights. As a scientific investigator, 
Sir Stewart has done first class work upon a 
variety of subjects, his researches upon Contagious 
Abortion being perhaps the most valuable. In his 
capacity of Chief Veterinary Officer to the Board of 
Agriculture he has rendered sterling service to the 
nation, not only by his promptitude and efficiency 
in emergencies such as the recent visitations of 
foot-and-mouth disease, but also by his care and 
skill in organising his department into permanent 
readiness for such tests. Veterinary surgeons know 
all this, and also know how ready the Board's chief 
veterinarian has always been to assist working prac- 
titioners in their difficulties, and to avail himself of 
their special knowledge. His elevation to a knight- 
hood will therefore be universally appreciated by 
the profession. At an early date we hope to have 
something further to say of Slr Stewart Stockman 
and his career. At present, we join the rest of the 
_— in offering him our sincerest congratu- 

ions. 

CaSE-BOOKS. 

The keeping of case-books is a practice which is 
more common among medical men than among 
veterinary surgeons. Many practising doctors keep 
case-books throughout their Sant but the number 
of veterinary surgeons doing the same thing, though 
— greater than we know, is certainly too 
sm 


A case-book, in which the details of all but the 
most trivial cases—if not, indeed, of every case— 
are noted daily, is a valuable assistance to a practi- 
tioner. By its means he can follow the progress of 
& protracted case, or trace the history of an indivi- 
dual patient, far more accurately than it is generally 
possible to do from memory. Further, a clinician 
who keeps a case-book can always collect and 
compare his experiences of any particular subject 
much more fully than can be done by the memory 
alone. Even if a practitioner elects to keep his 
case-book for his own private study he will find, 
after keeping one for a few years, that it has amply 
repaid the trouble spent upon it. If he choose to 
utilise his experience for the benefit of others, the 
case-book will become more valuable; for, by a 

minutes writing at the close of each day, it is 
possible for a clinician to practically record his life’s 
work. Young practitioners at least—especially 
those recently qualified—would do well to com- 
mence 1913 by setting up a case-book. 


To W. Woops, Esq., F.R.C.v.S. 


On the recent rounds of the Board of Examiners 
Mr. W. Woods was much surprised and much grati- 
fied to be the centre of a pleasing incident. A member 
of the Board had 1emembered that Mr. Woods 
would complete his 21st year as an examiner, so 
communicated with his colleagues, and arrived in 
Dublin with a very fine silver cigar case. At a 
suitable interval when the whole Board collected for 
luncheon, Mr. Nicholson Almond—the second in 
long service —approached Mr. Woods, and in a few 
well chosen words presented the case. So well had 
the secret been kept that the recipient’s look of sur- 
prise made a humorous scene until he quite realised 
the truth. 

Mr. Woods is very proud of the present, and his 
colleagues on the Board are very pleased to have 
given the little recognition of his work and of his 
personal merits. 


The complimentary dinner to Professor Woodruff 
on his leaving for Australia is fixed for January 8. 
at the Trocadero, 7 o'clock sharp. 

Any gentleman desirous of assisting the musical 
programme should bring his music with him. 

It is a great boon to the organisers to know 
beforehand the numbers to be expected, and gentle- 
men intending to be present should communicate 
with Professor Macqueen. 


S uBLINGUAL AND Sus-Hyorpat 
IN THE Doa, 


Prof. Udrisky, of the Superior School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine of Roumania, after some general 
considerations relating to ranule in the dog, relates 
the following case in which the two varieties (sub- 
lingual and sub-hyoidal) co-existed in the same 
animal. 

A bull dog, eight years old, was brought into 
the surgical clinique, with the history that for some 
time he had had an insensitive sac, of the size of a 
child’s head and with fluctuating contents, at the 
superior and anterior part of the cervical region. 
The walls of the sac were sclerosed. Difficulty in 
respiration, caused by the pressure of this swelling 
= the laryngo-tracheal region, was observed. 
The respiration was sometimes so much impeded 
that the dog was obliged to breathe with the mouth 
partly open. 

The temperature was 101°6 F., and the 
condition was good. On the two sides of the 
tongue two fluctuating sacs of the size of a walnut 
were observed, pushing the tongue upwards towards 
the roof of the palate. 
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The diagnosis arrived at was sub-lingual and sub- 
hyoidal ranula, and operative treatment was decided 
upon. 

PThe animal was anesthetised by a clyster of three 
grammes (about 46 grains) of chloral hydrate dis- 
solved in a decoction of linseed, the region was 
cleansed, and the sac was explored with a trocar and 
canula. This exploration gave no result, the con- 
tents being too viscous to pass through the canula. 
Two incisions were then made in the middle part 
of the swelling, isolating an elliptical piece of skin, 
The sac, by the aid of the knife and curved 
scissors, was enucleated from the adjacent 
tissues, with which it had formed very strong ad- 
hesions, and the most important vessels were tied 
with catgut. 

Finally the skin was united with interrupted 
sutures of silk, the wound was covered with a layer 
of sublimated collodion, and a bandage was applied 
with light pressure. 

The two small cystic swellings in the mouth were 
then opened with a straight bistoury, giving exit to 
a material resembling white of egg; and Lugal’s 
solution was injected into the cavities. 

Next day the temperature was 102 F., and the 
general condition was good. The dog was lying 
with the neck stretched out, and the muzzle upon 
the paws. The bandage, which was a little saturated, 
was removed; and about 50 grammes (roughly 
about 1 2-3rd oz,) of sanguinolent liquid flowed 
from the operative wound. The wound was cleaned 
with a warm 4 percent. emulsion of creolin, and 
the wounds in the mouth were painted with Lugol's 
solution. This treatment was continued, with the 
adoption of alternate applications of tannoform and 
iodoform to the wound in the throat, for sixteen 
days; when the skin having united the stitches 
were removed from the throat. A small remaining 
cavity necessitated a continuance of the dressings 
for four days longer, after which the dog left the 
infirmary completely cured. Throughout the period 
of treatment the general condition had been as satis- 
factory as possible, The highest point ever reached 
by the temperature (three days after operation) was 
1022 F. The difficulty in respiration had com- 
pletely disappeared. 

Udrisky records this case in support of his view 
that, in similar ones, the best and surest method of 
treatment is complete extirpation of the sub-hyoidal 
ranula, in order to avoid the recurrence which often 
follows a simple puncture, and that free incision 
followed by the injection of modifying agents suffi- 
ces for the sublingual ranula.—(Arhiva tg | ‘ 

W. R. C. 


[Hobday advises complete excision of the sac wall 
in the case of sublingual ranula.—TRanst.] 


PREPARATION OF LyMPH. 


Dr. Blaxall, as a result of experiments with various 
substances, has found that treatment of glycerinated 
lymph with 0°1 per cent. of oil of cloves destroys the 
extraneous organisms without impairing the specific 
Propertios of the lymph.—{ Annual Report of the Medical 

cer to the Local Government }. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS AND ITS 
PREVENTION. 


At a largely attended meeting of the Mid-Cheshire 
Farmers’ Association, at the headquarters, the Red Cow 
Hotel, Knutsford, on Monday night, Dec. 16, the presi 
dent, Mr. G. Norris Midwood, in the chair, Mr. } W 
Brittlebank, M.R.C.v.S., D.v.s.M. (Vict.) gave an address 
on “Bovine tuberculosis and its prevention.” Mp 
Brittlebank, after eulogising the work of the president 
for the agricultural industry, said the subject Bad been 
discu probably more than any other subject within 
recent years, but the whole question of tuberculosis jg 
the bovine population remained very much in the same 
position as it did many years Farmers every year 
were suffering enormous losses from the effects of tuber. 
culosis. He found on reference to the returns of the 
Board of Agriculture that there were 2,739,246 cows, of 
which number 2,198,213 were cows in milk. Taking as 
a basis 215 pounds per in-milk cow they had practically 
33 millions sterling, while averaging the remainder at 
£10 a head they had a further sum of 54 millions, 
This represented one section of the industry which was 
of enormous value. It was estimated that from 30 per 
cent. to 40 per cent. of the dairy stock in Great Britain 
was infected with tuberculosis, and accepting the lower 
figure they found that dairy cattle to the number of 
900,000 were tuberculous. The annual depreciation of 
each cow suffering from tuberculosis could not be less 
than a sovereign, and so they arrived at a figure which 
showed that agriculturists were losing in one section of 
the industry alone one million sterling per annum. It 
was a loss in smal] sums to a very large extent. The 
loss was made up by animals which became unthri 
while there were others which became a total loss 
seemed to him that on a capital of something like 
38} millions the loss was something enormous, and apart 
from the question of public health and the trans 
missability of the disease from animal to man, it was 
worth while agriculturists thinking for themselves 
whether there was a method of dealing with the disease 
to prevent the enormous losses. 

here were other diseases which were fostered in the 
same conditions that fostered tuberculosis. They knew 
from their elementary teaching that lack of cleanliness, 
light and-fresh air were conditions which favoured the 
development of the disease to an enormous extent. The 
same conditions hel to produce other diseases, 
Pneumonia was a fairly prevalent complaint in highly- 
kept and well-bred dairy stocks, and there was contagious 
abortion, and various other septic conditions produced 
in the same manner as tuberculosis. What the loss to 
agriculturists from these diseases was he had not 
attempted to estimate. 

It seemed an impossible sort of problem to tackle, 
but if they commenced in the right direction, by mode- 
rate demands and by steady determination to recognise 
the facts and forget old prejudices, some progress 
be made in dealing with what was und: ubtedly oneof 
the most serious questions for the community. 

Science had proved that tuberculosis as a hereditary 
disease did not now exist. The possibility of calves born 
of tuberculous parents not contracting the disease when 
taken to healthy surroundings was demonstrated every 
day, and this being the case there was much hope for 
encouragement. Experience taught them that pm 
tically every cowshed where dairy cows had been hwing 
for some time was laden with the infection of tuberea- 
losis. The bacilli were swallowed, and in course of time 
they were passed out with the dung, and later on the 
bacillus was liberated in the form of dust to-carry onthe 
work of spreading infection. The deductions from post 
mortems convinced them that tuberculosis was the 
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of infection upon infection, owing to the fact that the 
animal was living in infection. These were sign-posts 
which told them that practically 75 per cent. of the 
housing of cattle was unsatisfactory, and grossly so. 

When cattle were kept in conditions which prohibited 
cleanliness—they certainly prohibited fresh air, and in a 
large number of cases light—was it to be wondered at 
that the disease was so rampant? It was an almost 
hopeless struggle on the part of the farmer to keep his 
cows from disease so long as the housing was sv unsatis- 

. The first step in dealing with the problem was 
to deal with the housing question. Tuberculosis was 
essentially a disease of housing. Where people lived in 
the open air they had little or no tuberculosis. He di 
not suggest, and if he did he would not be practical, 
that cows should always be kept in the open air, and so 
the first practical step was to inaugurate a campaign 
throughout the country for proper housing. Of course 
alandlord had rights as well as the tenants, and in the 
course of his experience he had met many landlords 
public spirited enough to carry out work asked of them 
without imposing any unnecessary charges on the 
tenants. ‘All landlords, however, were not in the same 

ition. They were so situated as to find it extremely 
ifficult to carry out what were called “estate improve- 
ments.” He was glad to see Mr. Longe present, because 
he desired to pay a tribute of thanks to the good work 
carried out on Lord Ezerton’s estate, and he only 
tted that he had not a larger number of such ex- 
cellent landlords to speak about. (Hear, hear.) In 
season and out of season requests had been met by 
Lord Egerton with the utmost courtesy, and improve- 
ments carried out on the farms on the estate which must 
otely mean an enormous benefit to the occupiers. 
Hear, hear). 
There was only one method of dealing with the 
matter, and that was to secure compulsory powers to 
compel landlords to put their estates in proper order, 
and in the case of the necessitous landlords the State 
should advance them the money at a low rate of interest, 
so that they might do the work. If it could be done for 
Treland why not for England and Wales? (Hear, hear.) 
Every day he had to examine cattle on premises where 
he knew it was an absolute impossibility for a man, no 
matter how honest he was, to keep them healthy, and 
yet his duty dictated that he must condemn them as 
diseased. Such a man was very often looked-upon as a 
man who was not honest in his calling, but he knew 
different. This was a question which all farmers’ 
societies should take up with vigour, and not be content 
ago. en they secur tter housing the 
some chance of producing animals free of disease. . 

Farmers also did not pay proper attention to the 
housing and feeding of calves. Often enough a calf was 

ton to suckle a cow whose udder was not fit to pro- 

uce milk for any other purpose, and turned into a hovel 
where there was very little light and cleanliness. It was 
a well-known fact that the first twelve months had an 
| yoo bearing on the subsequent years of the animal, 
and it was madness for farmers to jeopardise their stocks 
in the way they did now. “ 

Under the Dairy and Cowsheds’ Order they were 
compelled to whitewash in April and October, but if that 

amount 0 would accrue to agriculture, an 
to dairy farming rticular. It was the thin 
in the world, and if he could only persuade even a sma 
number of those present to disinfect their cowsheds two 
or three times a year he would feel that he had done a 
certain amount of good. Mr. Brittlebank gave instances 
of the effects of periodical disinfectings, citing one case 
where the farmer was constantly suffering heavy losses 
Owing to disease, and which disease was entirely re- 
moved by a system of disinfection. What the legislation 


d|diploma. Colonel had asked 


which was foreshadowed would bring he did not know. 
It would probably bring them a measure of compensa- 
tion for condemned cattle, and that was badly wanted. 
But they must not stand still. Cheshire had always 
stood prominent as a dairy county, and they must take 
the lead. Everywhere else the question asked was what 
were they doing in Cheshire. In Cheshire there was as 
am a stock of tuberculous cows as in any other county, 
and the industry was hampered all round by the ravages 
of the disease. 

A number of questions were asked, and in replying, 
Mr. Brittlebank said some of the questions were like 
those he had to answer when he —— for his 

im a question 
about the cost of disinfection. The cost was very small, 
and what he recommended was chloride of lime, which 
— be purchased at eight or nine shillings a cwt., 
and that amount would be sufficient to disinfect about 
a hundred farms. A syringe might be employed for 
spraying it, every attention being paid to the walls. 

r. Burgess had asked whether the manure could carry 
the germs to the pastures. That was a point which was 
being investigated at the present moment, and there was 
a considerable weight of evidence in favour of the belief 
that certain pastures were undoubtedly infected. Last 

ear they had what he called a season of grass starvation. 

e cattle were inordinately hungry, and they went 
under the trees and ate the rank stuff which lay there. 
Sunlight was one of the finest disinfectors they could 
have, but very little sunlight penetrated through the 
trees to the dung that was beneath, and the cattle being 
driven under the trees by the flies fed largely in those 
infected surroundings, and the consequence was that 
last year the percentage of the disease was higher than 
any since 1903. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
Scottish BRaNncu. 


A seman, fe the branch was held in the Ro; (Dick) 
liege, Edinburgh, on Saturday, November 
9th, 1912. 

Prof. Gorton read the notice convening the meeti 
and stated that he had been appointed by the Nation 
Veterinary Association to convene a meeting of the 
Scottish Branch, and that he had sent notices to all 
members of Societies in Scotland. The first business 
was to elect a chairman for the meeting. He suggested 
that the President of the Scottish Metropolitan Veterin- 
nary Society, Mr. James Peddie, should be appointed 
Chairman This was to. 

Mr. PepprE said he thought they should appoint Dr. 
Bradley as President, and Prof. Gofton as Secretary of 
the Scottish Branch of the National Veterinary Associa- 
tion. They all knew the amount of work that these 
gentlemen had accomplished in connection with this 
movement, and he thought it would be fitting that they 
should ask them to take office. He had much pleasure 
in nominating Dr. Bradley and Prof. Gofton. 

Mr. Rrppocu seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 

This was all the business. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A eapory S was held in the Royal Dick Veteri 
College on Saturday, Nov. 9th. The President, Mr. J. 
Peddie occupied the chair, and the vice-chair was taken 
by Mr. J. Riddoch. The following members and visitors 
were — Messrs. Cameron, sen., Berwick; Aitken, 


jun., eith ; Reynard, Perth ; Wilson, Lanark; Mac- 
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kenzie, Kirkcaldy ; McGregor, Greenock ; ty, 
farlane, Doune ; Maclaren, Brechin; Young, Leith ; 
Henderson, Taylor, Mitchell, Cormack, Riddoch, Dr, 
Bradley and the Hon. Sec., Prof. Gofton of Edinburgh, 
The ~ wan of the previous meeting were read an 
approved. 
e@ SECRETARY intimated the receipt of apologies 
for unavoidable absence from Messrs. Wallace, Mac- 
In H. Thompson, and Cameron, jun. 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The Secretary intimated that he had received three 
letters which required consideration. He would take 
the first two together. One was from Mr. Reid, of 
Auchtermuchty, resigning his membership; the other 
was from Mr. Matthew, formerly of Selkirk, also resign- 
ing his membership. They were age a bound to 
accept Mr. Matthew’s resignation, in view of the fact of 
his having departed from this country to take up per- 
manent work in South Africa. The Council had dis- 
cussed the question of Mr. Reid’s resignation, and in 
view of the circumstances which had led him to send in 
his resignation and of the fact that he was one of the 
oldest and original members of the Society, they sug- 
gested that he should be elected an honorary member. 

Dr. BrapLEy moved the adoption of the Council’s 
recommendation. 

Mr. CAMERON seconded, and the motion was carried 
unanimously. 

Prof. Gorton .said the third letter was from the 
Secretary of the Organising Committee of the Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress asking for a contribution 
to the expenses of the Congress. e letter appealed to 
the Soci ad as a body to contribute, and also appealed to 
the officials of the Society to make an effort to obtain 
subscriptions from the members for the same purpose. 
The Council had discussed the matter and the President 
would make a motion on the subject. 4 

The PRESIDENT said this matter was one which he was 
sure would appeal toevery member of the Society. They 
all knew about the International Veterinary Congress, 
and were all aware that a very large sum of money was 
absolutely necessary if it was to be carried out in a 
manner worthy of the arom y in this country. A 
meeting of the North of Scotland Society some time ago 
voted from their funds two guineas each year for three 
years. In addition, a suggestion was made that each 
individual member should agree to contribute 10/6 per 
annum for three years. Of course it was left to the 
individual to increase that amount if he felt inclined, 
but it was thought the sum of 10/6 was the minimum 
they might expect from each member of that Society. 
He took it that as this was a much larger society they 
would not like to be behind, and he moved that they 
subscribe from the funds of the Scottish Metropolitan 
Society two guineas per annum for three years and 
agree that their members be asked to subscribe at least 
ten and sixpence a year for three years. 

r. ReyNarD seconded. He said that the West of 
Scotland Society had agreed to contribute ten guineas 
yable in four instalments. All the members present 
ad agreed to subscribe one guinea a head for three 
years. It was a deserving object. Noone would miss 
one guinea a year, and for the honour of the profession 
in Britain they should doas suggested. 

The PrEsmpENT said he was quite agreeable to alter 
his motion, and to make it a guinea instead of half-a- 
guinea. 

Mr. ReyNnarD said there was no need to alter the 
motion, but simply to leave it to each member to give 
what he thought pore He was a member of the 
West of Scotland ee Pa would subscribe through 
that body, not from this Society, though he was a 
member of both. 


‘ . pum asked what was the condition of the 
unds 

Prof.Gorton said they had about thirteen pounds 
clear in hand. Last year the Society had subserihed 
two guineas so that with the two guineas a year pow 


d| pro they would give eight guineas in all. 


r. STORIE moved that they subscribe five guineas g 
year for three years, and that it be left to the individuals 
to subscribe 10/6 or more for three years. 

After some further discussion it was agreed to 
five guineas for the current year and to contribute 
further sums as the funds allowed in 1913 and 1934, 

Nomination of new member. The President 
posed Mr. ANDERSON of Littenween, and Prof. Golton 
seconded the nomination. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The PRESIDENT said it was the prerogative of the 
retiring President to nominate a successor. It gave him 
much ae to put before them the name of Mr. 
Peter Wilson, of Lanark. Mr. Wilson had many quali- 
ties that would make him an excellent occupant of the 
chair. He took a great interest in their meetings and 
was a regular attender. 

Mr. Storie seconded, and Mr. Wilson was unani- 
mously elected. 

Hon. Sec. and Treas.-The PRESIDENT said that the 
office of Secretary and Treasurer had been discussed 
very fully by the Council in view of the fact that Prof. 
Gofton had intimated he could no longer see his way 
to discharge the duties. The ted the 
name of Mr. Henderson. He had been told that Mr, 
Henderson was not very willing to come forward, but 
he had the feeling that if they asked him he would 


agree. 

Mr. HENDERSON thanked the President for the honour, 
but said that he had not sufficient control of his time 
J a office, and suggested the name of Professor 

ilson. 

Mr. Storie said that Mr. Henderson was one of their 
most regular attenders, and they would be quite satisfied 
with the time he would give to the duties. He seconded 
the nomination. He could not agree with the pro- 
posal to elect Professor Wilson. A good many outside 
members had given up attending the meetings on the 

und that the Association was far too much ofa 
ollege affair. With all due deference to Professor 
Gofton who had made an excellent Secretary, he thought 
it would be an advantage to have a secretary apart from 
the College. They met in the College, and had several 
office-bearers from the College staff, so they had better 
have some changes at this time. 

Prof. Gorton said he agreed in some measure with 
what Mr. Storie had said in regard to the office bearers 
of the Society being drawn too much from the staff of 
the College, thus making the Society almost a pers 
organisation. That had influenced him in giving up 
Secretaryship, but not so much as the fact that he had 
not time to carry on the work. He felt it desirable 
that members of the Society outside the College should 
take a more active part in the management of the 
Society than hitherto. There was no reason wh 
should confine themselves to members of the staff of the 
College, and if they could induce Mr. Henderson to take 
office they would find he was as capable and able a man 
as they could get. Professor Wilson’s name had been 
mentioned to him before the meeting, and he had ap 
proached that gentleman. As Professor Wilson was not 
present he felt it advisable to explain on his behalf that 
the claims of other duties on his time made it im 
for him to undertake the work at present. 

Mr. HENDERSON agreed to accept office, and wa 
unanimously elected. 


| | 
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of the Vice-Presidents —Messrs. J. Peddie, J. Riddoch, and ; was well known in the horse and pig He would remind 
. Gofton were elected, on the nomination of the| them, however, that in the horse the ~ toms which 
Presilent, seconded by Mr. Henderson. _ more frequently immediately preceded ath were those 
a re Auditors.— Messrs. Riddoch and A. Baird were elected. | of colic. Generally the colic was of an acute t; and 


Council-Messrs. Aitken, Baird, and Dr. Bradley 
were re-elected, and Mr. R. Reid was elected in place of 
Mr. Cameron, who wished to retire. 


in the absence of a post mortem examination th 
would probably be attributed to twist, or to one of the 
other rapidly fatal lesions associated with acute colic in 
the horse. But the symptoms of colic were not always 
acute ; he had observed indefinite subacute symptoms 


ANTHRAX. for periods of six to forty-eight hours before death. 
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Prof. A. Gorton, Edinburgh. 


Prof. Gofton prefaced his remarks by auueousing his 
logies to the members for the position he occupied 
t afternoon. He had done his best to meet their 
wishes, as expressed at last meeting, to have a demon- 
stration on anthrax that afternoon. He had approached 
several gentlemen well able to undertake the task, but 
unfortunately they had not been so willing as they were 
well qualitied, and finally he was placed in the position 
of undertaking the task himself or of allowing their 
wishes to go by default. He felt further that some 
logy was due for the scrappy nature of his remarks, 
and for not having prepared a paper on the subject. He 
had heen left with too little time in which to prepare a 
paper, and had merely jotted down a few notes from 
which he proposed to speak. 

He purposed limiting himself strictly to a discussion 
of the post-mortem diagnosis of anthrax, because he 
thought it was as much as could conveniently be under- 
taken at one meeting, and it wonld harmonise best with 
the demonstration. Further, he thou: ht it possible 
that a desire to have some of the difficulties removed 
which confronted the practitioner in making a post 
mortem diagnosis underlay the suggestion of a demon- 
stration, especially in view of the differences of opinion 
which had so frequently arisen with the Board of Agri- 
culture since the last order had come into force. He 
wished to make it quite clear that he had nothing new 
to communicate, all he might say had been well known 
for some years. 

He would refer first to two points which had an im- 
portant bearing on post mortem diagnosis, namely, the 
route of infection and the distribution of the disease in 
the body. Practically without exception in this count 
infection occurred Ly way of the alimentary tract in all 
the domestic animals, none of which were immune to 
attack. Cutaneous and respiratory infection, if they 
occurred at all under natural conditions, were so rare 
that they mi: ht for all practical purposes be disrearded. 

With regard to the distribution of the disease in the 
body, it was important to bear in mind that anthrax 
was primarily a localised infection in natural cases. 
Invasion of the blood stream usually followed, but was 
by no means essential to a fatal issue—death might 
oceur before it took place. Thus in cattle, sheep and 
dogs invasion of the blood stream before death was the 
rule ; on the other hand, in the pig septicaeemic anthrax 


e information gained from an inspection of an 
untouched carcase was only sufficient to raise suspicions. 
The bloody di-charges from the openings of the body 
which were so frequently seen were neither typical nor 
constant. mpany of the abdomen and rapid putre- 
faction of the carcass were a constant association of 
death with a full stomach, no matter to what cause it 
was attributable ? 

than was necessary for the purpose of diagnosis, and it 
was usual to woven an te order to obtain the blood 
necessary for examination. In all suspected cases the 
blood should be examined microscopically, but the 
failure to demonstrate the bacilli did not necessarily 
negative anthrax ; he would refer again to that point. 
It was most important that the blood used for examina- 
tion should not have been contaminated. Bloody dis- 
charges were contaminated at the moment of escape, 
and the contamination increased ap | with mee | 
were useless for ordinary purposes of diagnosis. Bl 
from the abdominal vessels and spleen pulp were unreli- 
able unless obtained immediately after death because of 
the rapidity with which they were invaded with putre- 
factive organisms from the bowels. As a rule the blood 
from the superficial vessels of the extremities could be 
depended upon for thirty-six to forty eight hours, and in 
old cantar for a longer but not an indefinite period, 
because within a comparatively short time after death 
the anthrax bacilli began to degenerate in the blood of 
an unopened carcass, independently of any influence 
exercised on them by the rapid multiplication of the 
organisms of putrefaction. nless blood films were 

repared immediately after the removal of an ear the 

st procedure was to fasten the ear to a board, reflect 
the skin and obtain the blood by incision of one of the 
vessels thus exposed. 

It would be convenient at this point to describe a y 
the features of the organism as seen in the blood. It 
occurred singly. as a rod-shaped organism varying from 
cultures, but two or three would frequent ou 
end to end. Sporulation did not take in the 
blood. The bacillus rey we a capsule which was best 
seen in bacilli in the blood from the superficial vessels. 

Staining of the blood films was essential to diagnosis. 
The bacilli were easily seen in an unstained fixed film 
or in fresh blood examined microscopically, but the 
most that could be said from such an examination was 


he had was the exception. In some measure the horse might | that one saw bacilli, it was not possible to say what the 
esirable be said to occupy an intermediate position, invasion of | bacilli were. They were easily stained, for routine pur- 
- should the blood by the bacilli, though frequent, was not so| poses the ordinary watery solution of methylene blue 
of the constant as in the case of cattle. was all that was required. The diagnostic value of this 
y, they _As a rule, in cattle the veterinary officer had to base| stain was closely related with the name of Sir John 
of the his diagnosis of anthrax on an examination of the|M‘Fadyean. It stained the bodies of the bacilli bl 


TEE 


a 


carcase, the animal being found dead or having shown 
symptoms of illness for a few hours only. So well 
wn was this that all sudden deaths amongst cattle 
were universally regarded as possible cases of anthrax, 
examination of the blood for the bacilli had become 

an almost routine poomian in investigating the cause 
of death. Very seldom was a history other than that of 
rapidly fatal illness available. Swelling of the throat 
veloping rapidly in the absence of evidence or history 
injury, extending into the intermaxillary spaces an 


whilst the capsule was represented bya purplish colou 

mass which hung round the bacilli, or appeared as 
purplish coloured clumps Pye 2 attached or in close 
proximity to the bacilli. To the naked eye the un- 
mounted slide presented a purplish tinge. Much im- 
portance had been attached to this staining effect on the 
capsule, it had come to be regarded as diagnostic of 
anthrax bacilli. The best results were obtained with a 
fairly thick film, and it was essential that in fixing the 


d | blood on the slide too much heat should not be used. 


neck, and associated with a high temperature, 


Gram’s method of staining was most useful when con- 
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tamination of the blood was suspected. It permitted of 


Enlargement of the spleen, with a dark, tarry, almost 


immediate differentiation from the bacillus of malignant | semi-fluid condition of its pulp, was probably constant 


cedema, which was gram negative, and was one of the|in septicemic anthrax. 
ruptured. When death from anthrax occurred before 


most common putrefactive organisms to be found in the 


casionally the organ wag 


blood. Morphologically it closely resembled the bacillus of | the bacilli had invaded the blood, changes in the spleen 


anthrax. 


istinct differences might be observed in the} were, as might be expected, frequently absent. He wag 


appearance of anthrax bacilli when a film stained with| obliged for the patience with which the members had 


a blue was com with one from the same 
case stained by gram. In the former the bacilli pre- 
sented square cut or slightly cup-shaped ends, in the 
latter the ends were often wnt « § the bacilli might be 
somewhat distorted, and they usually appeared thicker. 
This difference was the result of the action on the bacilli 
of the gentian violet used in Gram’s method. For 
satisfactory examination a 1/12 oil immersion Jens was 
necessary. When bacilli were easily found in a blood 
film prepared as he had described from the carcase of an 
animal recently dead presenting the staining and other 
characters referred to there need be no doubt about the 
diagnosis. 

He had previously stated that failure to find the 
bacilli in a blood film did not necessarily negative 
anthrax. So rarely was this the case in cattle that the 
statement could only apply to them in the most limited 
manner. It had a wider application to the horse, and 
still more so to the pie. Thilst he recommended the 
examination of the blood in all suspected cases they 
would probably obtain a negative more frequently than 
a positive result in the latter animal. If the blood 
proved negative the throat swelling in horses and pigs 
would provide the material in which the bacilli could be 
demonstrated. The swellings were due to the presence 
of a large amount of an almost clear watery or gela- 
tinous exudate. The lymphatic glands which were em- 
bedded in the region would be found swollen, intensely 
congested, and very dark red or almost black in colour. 
If die sane were opened in the pig ulceration of its 
mucous membrane would frequently be found. The 
bacilli were easily demonstrated in films made from the 
lymphatic glands. 

In the absence of throat swellings and with a negative 
blood the existence of anthrax would probably be over- 
looked unless a more extended examination were made. 
Since infection practically always operated by way of 
the alimentary tract, the particular lesions would 
naturally be found in the stomach or intestines. One 
or both of these structures would be found in an acutely 
inflamed condition, its walls being intensely congested 
and infiltrated with blood. A very noticeable feature 
was the presence along the affected portion of bowel of 
the same clear gelatinous exudate referred to in con- 
nection with the throat lesions. The related lymphatic 
glands were in the same condition as those found in the 
throat swellings. 

He had in one case met with a lesion on the mucous 
membrane of the colon of a horse which he thought 
was analagous to malignant pustule of the skin of man. 
The lesion presented the appearance of a vesicle, was 
about an inch and a half in diameter, raised about one- 
third of an inch above the surrounding mucous mem- 
brane, and was covered with a thin dirty greyish necrotic 
layer. The elevation of the mucous membrane was due 
to the presence beneath it of a clear gelatinous exudate. 

Doubtless the bacilusof anthrax could be demonstrated 
in the altered colic or mesenteric lymphatic glands 
without much difficulty if the examination were made 
immediately after death, but the position of these 
glands in relation to the bowels rendered them liable to 
early and considerable putrefactive invasion. Once this 
had occurred the differentiation of the bacilli and the 
demonstration of the presence of the organisms of 
anthrax became a laboratory procedure. The changes 
which occurred in the intestines and the related lym- 


listened to his remarks. 
Discussion. 


Mr. Cameron asked for how long after death internal 
blood was reliable as a test for anthrax. In Aberdeen- 
shire the superior authorities judging from the blood 
declared a certain case was not one of anthrax. A % 
mortem was made and the spleen was available, and ie 
superior authorities had then no hesitation in saying 
that the spleen was affected with anthrax. 

Mr. Reynarp: By “Superior Authorities” do you 
refer to the Board of Agriculture? 

Mr. Cameron : No, I do not say that was the case, 
Continuing, Mr. REyNArRD said that was one of the 
points he wished cleared up. He had listened with 
great interest and had learned a few things he did-not 
know before, and he thanked Prof. Gofton for the very 
complete manner in which he had treated the subject, 
He had referred to the Board of Agriculture at the out- 
set, and he thought they were going to learn something 
about the Board and its ways, but they were as far 
forward as ever. 

In a case he had recently he suspected anthrax, 
and satisfied himself by making a microscopic exa- 
mination. He sent specimens to London, and got back 
“anthrax negative.” He sent a slide to a friend who 
said he had no doubt it was anthrax. His opinion was 
also confirmed at the Dundee University College by 
microscopical and cultural examination. He then 
spoke to the Chairman of their County Council, and 
said that the party who owned the animal could not 
afford to lose it. The animal was insured, but so long 
as the Board of Agriculture said there was no anthrax 
the insurance would not be paid. The Council wrote 
the Board of Agriculture and received a curt reply, the 
effect of which was “mind your own business.” 

kept pressing on the Board of Agriculture, but they 
would not admit it was anthrax, and ultimately the 
man lost his insurance. 

There was another peculiarity. The Board of Agri 
culture said the veterinary profession were quite a 
to say there was not anthrax, but were quite unable 
to say it was anthrax. He thought blood should be 
sent to the Board of Agriculture in every case reported 
as anthrax. In his view the present ian order was 
devised to keep down statistics ; not to suppress 
anthrax. He had seen a few cases of anthrax in the 
horse, but in every case neck lesion were present. He 
had never had a case showing symptoms of colic. The 
same remarks applied to the pig. 

Mr. Srorie said that all of them had had experi 
of the Board of Agriculture sending back word that they 
were not dealing with anthrax, but he did not altogether 
blame the Board. By the time specimens reached them 
decomposition was setting in, and they would be unable 
to find the anthrax bacillus. He was much disappointet 
with Prof. Gofton’s paper, because he had expected him 
to tell them something new. 

Prof. Gorton : There is nothing new to tell. 

Continuing, Mr. Storie said it was time there was 
something new to tell ; they should strike out on diffe 
rent lines. Where did the bacillus come from 
had not in this country a temperature suitable for sporu- 
lation. How was the disease propogated in this country? 
The Board of Agriculture should spend money in inves 
tigating this question. The bacillus was, to his mind, 
a very few steps away from the s‘mple cell which 


phatic glands were, however, like those in the throat 
region, almost characteristic, 


understood to be the beginning of life. He had a strong 
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idea that evolution occurred in the bacillus. It might 
come from other bacilli He had read Prof. Schafer’s 

per delivered before the British Association at Dundee, 
and had studied the subject of evolution. He thought 
there was a vast difference with regard to the effects of 
some strains of anthrax as well as of other bacilli. He 
knew of cases where an animal had been dressed and the 
blood spread about the farm place, the poultry running 
through it and Fg ee it up and yet nothing more was 
heard of it. He had great experience of splenic apo- 
plexy. He had seen any number of fat animals killed 
and dressed and sent to the market. 

He knew a farmer who could tell the animal that was 
likely to be next affected with splenic apoplexy. There 
was, he thought, something about an animal which pre- 
disposed it to anthrax or. rmitted of the evolution of 
the bacillus. He should like very much if they went 
into the subject of where they got that anthrax. In 
regard to insurance he had of authority for sayin 
that the insurance companies had or clause insert 
into the anthrax order giving the rd of Agriculture 
the duty of deciding whether a case was anthrax or not. 
The secretary of an insurance company had told him 
that he been down to the Board of Agriculture on the 
subject. Another point was as to whether the blood 

lated in anthrax. If the blood of an animal 
coagulated he would say without hesitation that it was 
not a case of anthrax. Another point which made him 
think that some evolution of the bacillus was going on 
was the different ways it affected animals. He had said 
he knew a farmer who could tell which prime fat ox 
would be next affected. It was always the best doin 
animal in the court which took the disease, an anima 
that was making blood too fast. 

He had never seen anthrax affect a horse in any way 
but in the neck. If they found the swelling down the 
neck and in the throat they could be pretty certain it 
was anthrax. It was something similar in the pig. He 
was always under the impression that anthrax was a 
— disease and that the bacilli was present in the 


He had had experience of many cases recovering. 
In one outbreak twenty cattle were affected, and of 
these six died and fourteen recovered. He had an out- 
break the other day when two animals were affected, 
and one lived for forty-eight hours. At first its tempera- 
ture was 108 F.; it fell to below 104 F., and he 
aa it was going to recover, but it died on the 
following morning. With reference to the length of 
time between infection and death, he did not agree 
with Prof. Gofton that an animal might have the 
anthrax bacilli in its body for 14 days. That was 
= possible. The bacilli propagated far too fast for 

t. He would give them two or three days at the 
very most. 

Mr. CaMERON said he was accountable for this subject 
being suggested at last meeting. He fully expected 
that Prof. Gofton would have got someone to undertake 
the duty, but he was not disappointed that the Professor 
had treated the subject himesit. It was not very credit- 
able that so many should have shirked their duty, but 
they were much obliged to Prof. Gofton for the able 
manner in which he had treated the subject. 

Mr. Henperson referred to a case of anthrax in a 
sheep which had probably been infected in the slaughter 
house. In the old days they used to cut up the anthrax 
carcases and — them in their own furnaces, and he 
thought some of the sheep had travelled through in- 
fected blood. He thought this was an exce stone eat, 
they often had sheep die in the pens, and although every 
case was looked over he had not met another case. He 
thought that what Mr. Storie had said with regard to 
coagulation of the blood was a pretty good rule to go 


there was no enlargement. There was sometimes a 
softening of the spleen in an anzrobic disease such as 
braxy, and it was then difficult to say which was which 
without a microscopic examination. Mr. Storie was not 
uite accurate with regard to sporulation in this country, 
there was no spore formation below 12 C. and none 
above 43 C. e had seen carcases eviscerated and 
anthrax found. If dressing had been continued it would 
frequently have been impossible to tell the difference 
between these carcases and sound ones. He attributed 
the fact to the disease being too rapid for any material 
change to take place in the carcase Wy which anthrax 
proses be diagnosed with certainty. He was referring 
to the dressed carcass solely. They might suspect 
anthrax if they saw a dressed carcass and found the 
blood not coagnlated after a reasonable time, but he 
thought many a mistake was made, and that many 
anthrax carcases had gone into the market. 

Mr. Macerecor referred to a case in Yorkshire 
which occurred in a field containing forty head of 
cattle, two hundred sheep an‘ sixteen horses. Only 
cattle were affected, and eleven died in three months. 
He emphasised the point that no sheep or horses died, 
and that some of the animals which were affected re- 
covered. 

Mr. Taytor agreed with Professor Gofton that 
— affected with anthrax often showed symptoms 
of colic. 

Mr. MacLaren said he had listened with much 

leasure to the paper. He had hoped that Professor 

fton would have referred to the mortality in cattle, 
because that was a very important point. Some years 
ago he had read a paper to the Society in which he ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was a large number of 
recoveries. There was not .a single member present 
who agreed with him ; his opinion was regarded as utter 
heresy. He had had considerable difficulty with his 
County Council on the same matter. In one instance 
twelve cows were lost and they had shown symptoms of 
illness for three or four days before death from anth- 
rax. The County Council contended that if there had 
been anthrax they would have died within half-an-hour, 
and after he had certified the cattle had died from 
anthrax the er ge Beene put the carcases on to the 
market for food. He held that it was a great mistake 
to think that animals with anthrax could not live for 
four or five days. He had known affected animals live 
for seven days. It was only after the organisms gained 
the blood stream that death was inevitable. There were 
a fairly reliable group of — in cattle if only th 
were heared. he whole object of the Board of Agri- 
culture was statistical. They desired to know the ex- 
tent and prevalence of the disease. When that purpose 
was served the veterinary profession would have sole 
power to say whether anthrax was present or not. They 
would find anthrax was often due to infection with im- 
ported feeding stuffs. Fat cattle were the most common 
subjects because they were eating more cake and artifi- 
cial food. Sometimes a whole steading was cut off, lean 
cattle as well as fat cattle. He did not dispute that 
there might be something in the theory as to the evolu- 
tion of the bacillus, but it would take a long time for that 
process of evolution to work out. He believed that if 
they went back to ancient times they would find that 
anthrax was one of the plagues of Egypt. 

In regard to insurance companies, it was a debasing 
thing that a man should be asked to write a certificate 
for an insurance company and then to be asked to ay 
his certificate by showing private correspondence wi 
the Board of Agriculture. He had stood out resolutely 
against that. If a man wrote a certificate he should 
not be called upon to furnish a verification of it. He 
was sorry the profession had ever given way to such a 
debasing practice. Insurance companies had been too 


. if oy found the blood c lating in a dead sheep 
would probably find on looking at the spleen that 


dicta’ in many cases, and that was one point in 
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which we should take up a firm attitude in regard to 


them. 
Mr. Storie said he had omitted to mention that it 


ten or twelve animals died, only one of which showed 


throat lesions. He 
jae ne but had satisfied himself of the existence of 
an 


ad had no microscope available for 


rax by t-mortem examinations. Mr. Storie had 


was a great mistake to imagine that they could not 
iagnose splenic apoplexy without a microscope or a| stated that he always understood anthrax to be a septic- 
clinical thermometer. In his younger days they diag-| mic affection, and here again he had failed to ap- 
preciate the fact that some information had been com- 


nosed anthrax as well as va | id now, and the clinical 
symptoms were most marked. They could always see a 
twitching of the muscles of the skin. 


Mr. Witson (Lanark) thanked Professor Gofton for | rarel 


municated to him. It was a well known fact—and one 
proved beyond question—that anthrax in 


igs was 
it was practically always Tocalived, 
arly in the horse, death quite commonly occurred 


his able paper and for the fund of information it con- | Simi 
without invasion of the blood by the bacilli. 


tained. He did not think every animal affected with 


anthrax died suddenly. He had known cases in which 
dairy cows died of anthrax and they had been unwell 


He would not discuss Mr. Storie’s ideas as to the 


evolution of anthrax bacilli. No doubt he might have 


for one to three days. He believed that if bullocks | produced :, end based on Mr. Storie’s hypothesis 
ave 


which were getting artificial feeding were tied up and | which woul : 
highly entertaining, but it would have been of no value, 


been extremely interesting, possibly 


examined as carefully as were dairy cows they would 1 
since it must necessarily have been purely speculative, 


show symptoms of ill-health, more or less well marked, 
before death. 


Prof. Gofton had said that inoculation was an infre- | rax, 


uent method of infection with anthrax. He believed 


Several speakers had referred to the duration of anth- 
and seemed to be under the impression that he 
believed the manifestations of the disease never exceeded 


two or three hours. That impression seemed to have 


that to be the case, but he had seen one case of localised 
anthrax in the flank of a fat bullock, following the| arisen from his remark that the usual history which 
accompanied a case of anthrax was—one or two hours 


death of another bullock in the same pen from anthrax. 
A swelling developed at the fold of skin at the flank, and 
it ultimately extended as far forward as the fore leg. 
There was never much pain in the swelling nor was there 
much heat. The temperature ran high—105 to 106 F. 
—and the animal showed rigors and symptoms of rather 
a severe affection. He had treated the case with salicylate 
of soda and carbolicacid. He had never seen a swelling 
like it in a bullock without some severe injury. The bacil- 
lus affected fat cattle principally, and it attacked different 
animals in different ways. He did not think there was 
evolution of the bacillus. He inclined to believe it was 
due to a difference in the chemical composition of the 
animals’ blood. He sometimes thought the change 
might be due to excessive feeding making the animals 
more susceptible to the effects of the bacillus. - 
Prof. Gorton, in reply, thanked the members for the 
very easy way in which they let him down in regard to his 
remarks. It seemed to him that the greater number of 
the speakers had discussed an aspect of the subject that 
he had not ventured to broach at all. When the request 
was put forward that there should be a demonstration on 
anthrax at this meeting it seemed to him that naturally 
the remarks which accompanied the demonstration 
should refer to the examination of the blood, the appear- 
ances of the organism and the various positions in which 
it might be found. There would be some difficulty fit- 
ting In a discussion of the general symptoms of anthrax 
or the hypothetical evolution of the bacilli with a 
demonstration. At any rate, neither seemed to him to 
him to be very compatible with a demonstration. He 
had ventured to limit himself to that aspect of the sub- 
ject which he had chosen as the most appropriate, for 
the very obvious reason that if he had not confined him- 
self to one nt the subject, a paper would have 
been which would have taken up an unreason- 
ably amount of their time. Mr. Storie had ex- 
ed regret that he had told them nothing new, and 

had immediately contradicted himself by saying that 
it was new to him to learn that anthrax in the horse 
was sometimes manifested by symptoms of colic, and 


that neck lesions were not such a constant feature as 


his experience had led him to believe. He disagreed 


illness, or found dead. He stood by that statement. He 
had himself remarked that the horse might show symp- 
toms of illness for one or two days before death. In 12- 
gard to cattle, the symptoms which sometimes pre- 
ceded those of an immediately serious character were 
too frequently not observed, or they were disregarded ; 
and it still remained true that the history = received 
with 90 to 95% of the cases of anthrax to which they 
were called, was one or two hours illness or sudden 
death. He had avoided discussing symptoms hecause 
had he attempted to do so he would have greatly ex- 
ceeded their time. 

In regard to the question of recovery from anthrax, 
he quite agreed with the possibility of recovery ; but 
recovery was only possible so long as the disease re- 
mained localised. Once it became septicemic death 
was inevitable. The number of recoveries was only a 
matter of assumption, since the only positive evidence 
of infection was the demonstration of the bacilli in the 
body of the animal. 

Reference had been made to the fact that the carcases 
of anthrax animals had often been passed through the 
dead meat markets and consumed for food, and that no 
ill-effects appeared to follow amongst the consumers, 
He had seen a man open an anthrax carcass, and, with- 
out washing his hands, sit down and eat his food— 
nothing happened. On the other hand he quoted an 
instance in which the carcases of two bullocks had been 
dressed and sent through the dead meat market ; two of 
the butchers who assisted to dress the carcases deve- 
loped anthrax, and one woman who purchased a 


lating herself with a spicule of bone whilst eee 
the meat for cooking. Without doubt cooking explain 
in a large measure, the reason of escape from infection 
when anthrax flesh was consumed. 

Sporulation had been mentioned, and it had been 
suggested that sporulation did not take place in the open 
air in this country. He di , the statement was 
contrary to proved facts. Sporulation took place freely 
in the open air in this nar and our summer tempera- 
ture was eminently favourable for it. 

He thanked them for the patience with which they 


entirely with Mr. Storie’s view. Not more than twenty- - 
had listened to his remarks, and invited them age 


five per cent. of cases of anthrax in the horse were 1 
re to be too| to examine the slides and cultures which he 


‘ e remaining | p 
sed primarily in the stomach or intes- 


tine—particularly in the latter and the related lym- 
e had experience of an outbreak of | cultures ; from contaminated 


localised in the neck. He believed this fi 
high, but he itas a maximum. Th 
cases were locali 


phatic glands. 


repared. 

he slides exhibited were prepared from fresh anthrax 
blood stained by various methods ; slides prepared from 
blood, not anthrax ; but 


anthrax on 


" on board ship amongst five hundred horses, in- 
fection being attributed toa particular lot of oats. Some ' morphologi 


containing organisms resembling the anthrax organism 
y; slide of the bacillus 


of the meat had developed malignant pustule by inocu- 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


To 1911, SUMMARY OF RETUKNS. 


Anthrax. Foot- Glanders 
Parasitic | Sheep 
and-Mouth (including M . Scab. Swine Fever 
a Outbreaks Animals x Farcy) 
Con-| Re- | Con-| Re- |, | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- | Out- Out- | Slangh- 
|firm’d|ported |firm’d|port reaks| mals. /breaks| mals. |breaks| mals. breaks. 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
eek ended Dec. 21] 7 19 2 2} 68] 164] 17 45 704 
y 1911] 16 17 1 5 16 46 600 
ding | 
in 181d 32 36 3 5 30 520 
1 28 36 38 32 295 
Total for 51 weeks, 1912] 729 826 83 | 645 | 173 | 314] 2815 | 5942] 295] 2888 | 39220 
; 5 19 | 487 408 29874 
Sepetns 1910 1435 1704] 2 | 15 | 340! 995 479 | 1527 | 14667 
period 1909 1294 1675 | 526 | 1739 662 | 1686 | 14300 


+ Counties affected, animals attacked: Berks 1, London 1. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Dec. 24, 1912. 


Outbreaks 

IRELAND. Week ended Dec. 21 2 12 1 12 
1911 ... oe 2 9 3 64 

Corresponding Week in eo 1 21 5 17 
1909 ... 1 21 os 2 

Total for 51 weeks, 1912 3 3 68 | 380 66 370 212 1675 
9 16 58 333 174 2563 
Corresponding period in {3920 eos 7 13 65 456 |. 95 2152 
1909... 8 8 75 417 88 1570 


+ These figures include animals slaughtered and found affected on post-mortem examination. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Dec. 23, 1912 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate on 


ly. * As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


Cultures of the organism on different media were also 
exhibited. 
In connection with the meeting the following firms 
” an exhibition of instruments and drugs: Messrs. 
. Hilliard and Son, Edinburgh ; Messrs. A. Young and 
Son, Edinburgh ; Randall-Faichney Co., Boston, U.S.A., 
and Messrs. Parke Davis & Co 


LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


zn epestarty meeting was held on Dee. 5th at the 
Grand Hotel, Manchester, the President, J. W. Brittle- 
bank, . in the chair. The attendance included 
Messrs. Taylor, Wolstenholme, Munro, jun., Woods, 
Edwards, Wilson, Dobie, Giblin, Abson, McKinna, 
Noel Pillers, Lloyd, Mattinson, Walker, Richardson, 
Hopkin, Lawson, Blakemore, Holroyd, Spruell, White- 
head, Share-Jones, Clarkson, Carter, Locke, Heyes, 
isitors : Prof. Woodruff, Messrs. Brooke, Sam 

Holland, Bowes, and A. M. Munro. “4 =the) 

Apologion for absence were received from Messrs. 
Packman, Richardson,’ Sumner, Hughes, Garnett, 

m, Faulkner, and Darwell. 

The Szcrerary reported that Mr. Darwell’s absence 
was occasioned by the Joss of his wife, and it was resolved 
to send a letter of condolence. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read 
Me — of Mr. Wolstenholme, seconded by 


The Secretary submitted receipt for cheque to the 
International Veterinary Congress, being the balance of 
the Entertainment Fund for the visit of the N.V A. to 
Manchester. 

Royal Sanitary Institute C at Exeter, July7 
to 12, 1913.—A communication inviting the Association 
to send delegates was read. It was resolved that no 
delegates be sent. 

A letter from the South Eastern V.A. was read which 
conveyed the thanks of that Association to the Lanca- 
shire V.M.A. for the moral support given in the matter 
of veterinary surgeons’ fees. 

The PresipEnT said that the whole question of fees 
was brought up at a recent meeting of the Council of 
the National Association, and it was decided to elect a 
small sub-committee to collect information as to the fees 
paid throughout the country, and then draft a scheme 
to refer to the Branches for consideration. It seemed 
to him that it would be wiserif this subject were taken 
up on a wider basis than a moral basis. 

Mr. Nort Pruuers agreed that moral support was 
not much good. They ought to give the question 


physical support. 

New F. T. Buakemorg, Hyde ; 
H. H. Lorp, Eccles; D. MacGrecor, Preston; an 
of the Association, on the proposal of Mr. Brittlebank, 
seconded by Mr. Locke. 

Mr. BLaKEMoRE returned thanks for his election. 

Mr. Epwarps reported that he had seen Mr. Price in 
reference to his proposed resignation, and was pleased 
to say that it been withdrawn. 
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Election of Council R.C.V.S.—The Council of the 
Lancashire V.M.A. recommended that Mr. Packman 
and Mr. Carter be the candidates of this Association 
Mr. Lawson moved, and Mr. Taylor seconded, that this 
be adopted. It was also resolved to join with the usual 
Societies in this election. 


ELEcTION OF OFFICERS. 


President.—Mr. Lawson wished to propose Mr. G. H. 
Locke. He did so as one of the oldest members of the 
Association. Having watched his father’s career from 
the lowest to the highest position, and being with him 
when he occupied the highest position in the profession, 
he desired to testify as much for Mr. Locke’s son. He 
hoped Mr. Locke would follow in his father’s footsteps. 
Certainly he had made a good beginning, he had been a 
hard worker for the Association for many years, and is 
known throughout the land. No one deserved the 
position more than Mr Locke.—Mr. Hopkin seconded. 

Mr. STENT, in supporting, said that as a past Presi- 
dent he knew full well what Mr. Locke had done to 
make the work of President a successful and pleasant 
duty. He cnumerated the Presidents who had been 

‘elected whilst Mr. Locke had been Secretary, and said 
that if each of these gentlemen were asked their opinion 
all would pay a similar tribute to the one he desired 


to pay. 

Mr. BRITTLEBANK also supported the proposal which 
he thought to be the most popular one ever put to the 
Association. He ay appreciated the help and kind- 
ness received from Mr. Locke, more especially during the 
two years that he (Mr. Brittlebank) had been President 

Mr. Locke replied that when he intimated twelve 
months that he would give up the position of 
Secretary he did not think that he would receive the 
honour they had now conferred upon him. No effort 
would be spared by him to uphold the prestige of the 
Association. His past work had been a labour of love 
and the end in view was to advance the interests of the 
Association, - 

Vice-Presidents.—As suggested by the Council Messrs. 
Criarkson, Dosre, and BRITTLEBANK were elected, on 
proposition of Mr. Taylor, seconded by Mr. McKinna. 

vreasurer.—The President that Mr. 
be re-elected to this well paid position. The work had 
been exceedingly well done. Mr. Wolstenholme 
seconded. 

Secretary.—Mr. Locke desired to have the honour of 
ag that Mr. BrirrLeBaNnK be elected Secretary. 

r. Clarkson seconded. 

Auditors.—Messrs. FAULKNER and TAYLOR were re- 
elected. 

Council_—It was recommended that the Council be 
formed of Messrs. Woods, Wolstenholme, McKinna, 
Munro, Lawson, Packman, Sumner, Hopkin, and Hol- 
burn, together with the officials. This recommendation 
was adopted on the proposal of Mr. Lloyd, seconded by 
Mr. Abson. 

Annual Dinner.—Mr. Wolstenholme pro that 
there be the annual dinner, and that ladies invited. 
Mr. Taylor seconded, and it was adopted. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT : 
THE PROFESSION’S POLICY. 
By Prof. Harotp A. Wooprurr. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen.—It seems to me per- 
haps somewhat impertinent that I should come here 
stand before so many senior members of the pro- 
fession, and attempt to enunciate any policy, and yet 
when I consider my standing in the profession I find it 
is fourteen years since I became a member ; that I have 
been engaged in teaching for twelve years, and after all 
one may assume to have formed some opinions and have 
some little experience in that time. I propose in the 


first place to briefly survey the conditions of thi 
I joined the profession in 1898. ne wie 
We had then four schools, and two of them were 
rietary schools. The four-years-course was well 
ished. The number of students was at a high level, and 
the Royal College was making money. 

In practice canine surgery and medicine was coming 
into its own slowly. 

Turning to contagious diseases, glanders was thrivi 
rabies was a constant menace, and swine fever wag jp 
much the same condition as now except that it wag a 
more lucrative field for the private member than it has 
recently been. Tubercle was in the anti-Koch days—] 
do not mean before he discovered the bacillus, but before 
he had suggested that bovine tuberculosis was negligi- 
ble as a cause of the disease in man, so that both po 
medical and veterinary professions were demanding 
that something be done to tackle tuberculosis, (Of 
course we did not know anything about the true etiology 
of contagious abortion, and Johne’s diszase was un- 
known. 

And now turn away from contagious diseases to the 
capeernnnt open to the profession. Board of Agri- 
culture appointments—that is whole time appointments 
—were not so numerous nor so satisfactory as now, 
Members of the Army Veterinary Service were dis- 
satisfied with regard to their titles with the fact that 
they did not rank as military men, with the prospects of 
promotion, the long period they had to wait for a 
tain’s rank or majority with the rank of the service 
officer (the director-general was only a colonel) and with 
their pay. A 

The number of public health appointments were few 
and one has always felt that Manchester occupied a 
pioneer position. We had to talk about Manchester 
when we wanted to suggest to other local authorities the 
advisability of appointing veterinary surgeons. 

There were no post-graduate courses. A man obtained 
his Fellowship without much extraneous help, and no 
organised post-graduate instruction. Universities had 
not taken us up. There were no University degrees in 
veterinary medicine, no University associations, and no 
motors. So much for a retrospect. 

Now let us turn to 1912. How do we find the pro- 
fession to-day? There are five schools, all incorporated, 
none proprietary, and that is a step in the right direction, 
But even now not one of these schools is secure finan- 
cially. There is no proper financial backing to enable 
them to carry out their work as it ought to be done. 

These schools are associated with Universities, which 
is again a great advance, and there are two Universities 
in the United Kingdom granting degrees in veterinary 
medicine, namely London and Edinburgh. 

The number of students in our schools is considerably 
less. The Royal Veterinary College instead of making 
money is losing money, and the loss is becoming greater 
year by year. 

Canine practice has come into its own, it is important 
and I think that the surgery, that is practical surgery, 
can be compared with that of the human subject. 
Anzesthetics in the dog have been improved and are in 
general use. 

With regard to contagious diseases, what might have 
been affirmed from the history of the past has proved 
true, that where veterinary advice has been taken con- 
tagious disease has been successfully grappled 
You have the best example in connection wit glanders, 
which has been practically wiped out. The same is true 
in a lesser degree of rabies. Parasitie mange been 
added to our duties as a scheduled disease, and at pre- 
sent we are troubled with foot-and-mouth disease. 
Speaking of this disease, its failure to establish itself 
notwithstanding its frequent re-introduction into the 
country from abroad during the last two or three years 
must be considered highly creditable to the professioa, 
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ially to Mr. Stockman and his staff. Inci- 
dentally I may mention that one of my last duties was 
to say good-bye to Sir John M‘Fadyean, who has gone 
to India to try and solve some of the problems of this 
disease, and 1 am sure we shall all wish him success in 
ission. 
i coeed to tuberculosis, we had a few years ago the 
uncement of Koch that it was not dangerous. We 
ee Royal Commission. That Commission is only 
one of many that have met in different parts of the 
world, and all are unanimous in stating that there is 
danger, and that tubercle of bovine origin can_ infect 
and be the cause of fatal tuberculosis in man. Yet no 
action is being taken. The major report of our Com- 
mission was issued in 1907, five years later we are still 
in the same position. 
= Board of Agriculture the tenure of office of the 
tors is more secure, the men are eligible for a 
ion, and they are able to go through a scientific 
training in the laboratory, and to take up post-graduate 
study, which was never thought of in the old days. 
That position must be considered neyo 
In the Army, again comparing 1912 with 1898, see 
what a great improvement has been made, largely due 
to the work of Mr. James Simpson. The improvements 
are very real, as you will soon hear if you talk to 


men. 
“There is one branch of the Service which I should 
like to mention, namely the Army Reserve for veterinary 
surgeons. Everyone here is familiar with the history of 
the Civil Veterinary Service which did duty in South 
Africa, a very valuable and important duty, but at the 
same time by men who were unorganised for the work. 
The Army Reserve is a very excellent way by which a 
veterinary surgeon can attain some training for which 
he will be fairly well paid, which he will find beneficial 
in ordinary practice, and which entails little loss of time, 
but for which there is an annual retaining fee of twenty 
guineas. He is pledged for mobilisation with the Army, 
but he has had his training and does not need to attend 
any drills or camps. , 

Respecting public health the number of appointments 
has increased by leaps and bounds. The influence of 
these men given over to public health work has also in- 
creased out of all knowledge, they have a special 
society of their own, which shows that they are organised 
and fairly numerous. 

Then, too, in the profession there are post-graduate 
courses, at one of which, in London, 350 men have 
attended. Courses are also held in Manchester and 
Liverpool, and are meeting with public appreciation. 

Then, of course, in 1912 as against 1898 we have had 
the advent of the motor, and I find a considerable 
one of veterinary surgeons making excellent use of 


On balance, 1898-1912, I think we must say the pro- 
fession has advanced in every way you look at it, either 
from an educational, scientific or professional point of 
view. The only pity is that our work is not increasing 
with our ato ge. 

And now turning to the prospect, the role of a 
prophet is rarely a wise one, but foresight is necessary to 
right action in the present, and judging from what we 
see now, we may safely say regarding the next ten years 
that there are some things certain, some probable, and 
many we know nothing about. I think the motor in- 
crease must be put down as a certainty. I think there 
1s going to be more canine work, and I think its import- 
ance will be more appreciated by the profession as a 
whole. In cattle practice contagious abortion will pro- 
bably be scheduled before long. The Departmental 
Committee advocated such action, and all country 
practitioners know what a big undertaking that will be. 

Johne’s disease, although very little known unti! 
recently, will also probably be scheduled before long, 


and particularly if the work of Twort and I 
proves to be correct, that they have discovered a reliable 
diagnostic agent similar to tuberculin. If that is tru 
there is nothing to prevent this disease being P vten| 
out like glanders has been. Being a chronic disease 
young stock or animals in the early stages can be 
tested and got rid of whilst still useful for food pu 

Tuberculosis one would think ought to be scheduled. 
We have thought that for so many years that one 
wonders if it ever will be scheduled. Probably it will, 
and will be dealt with through the Milk Bill th 
organised meat inspection, and by some method for 
dealing with the openly tuberculous animal. 

Swine fever ought to be dealt with in more drastic 
fashion, but if not then it will remain as part of the work 
of the profession for many years to come. In con- 
nection with meat and milk, tuberculosis is the main 
issue, and will probably continue to provide consider- 
able work for veterinary surgeons. 

One important item in the prospect is the probable 
demand for county veterinary officers. In the recent 
report of the Departmental Committee on foot-and- 
mouth disease one of their strongest recommendations 
was that each local na or group of local autho- 
rities where they were small, should appoint a whole 
time veterinary surgeon, paid partly by the Imperial 
Government and partly by the local authority, to do the 
work of county veterinary officer. 

So much for the state of things in 1898, in 1912, and 
the prospect for the future. 

hat about our policy ? 

First of all our educational policy. I think the 
veterinary profession can be said to be unique in the 
responsibility that falls upon the rank and file members 
with regard to the education of the profession. If you 
compare human medicine you will find there are Univer- 
sities, conjoint Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, the 
General Medical Council, and all these es are more 
or less educational experts. The rank and file medical 
man has practically no responsibility for the educa- 
tional policy of his profession. The veterinary surgeon 
rank and file in virtue of our one-portal system are 
responsible for the education of the profession. 

think this is of great importance when we notice 
that a Departmental Committee was 0a a few 
weeks ago to inquire into the training and education of 
veterinary surgeons for the public services, and yet, very 
remarkably not a single veterenary surgeon was put on 
the Committee. That seems to me to have been a very 
serious omission. 

Take the pre-graduate education to begin with. 
Our policy with regard to the preliminary certificate 
should be that we will put up with no lowering of the 
standard. I know I may be accused of saying some- 
thing which might do harm to the schools. ell, the 
profession is greater than the schools, and the polic 
must be, no lowering of the educational standard. i 
remember teaching in an institution where there was no 
preliminary test. We had men from Eton, Harrow, and 
all the per om public schools, but they were not edu- 
cated to anything like the pitch of the seventh standard 
schoolboys or of the students one would get at a vete- 
rinary colleze. That evil can easily come about in the 
veterinary profession unless we are determined that this 
standard shall not be lowered. 

Next with regard to the curriculum and syllabus. 
They need revision, and | am glad to find that the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons is at present engaged 
upon that revision. My advice to you is, keep the 
Council up to its pledges. I say this because, as a 
teacher, some were on ten years ago. I received a note 
from the then secretary to the Council asking me to 
put down on paper my ideas with regard to any amend- 
ment in the syllabus. I was responsible for teachin 
materia medica and hygiene, and [ communicated wi 
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Mr. Woods and other examiners for those subjects. 
Using our collective experience we formulated a scheme. 
the best in the opinion of teachers and examiners an 
sent it to the Council. I have no doubt other teachers 
and examiners took a similar amount of trouble, but 
when the subject was raised in the Council they simply 
passed a resolution that the papers be on the table, and 
so far as I know they are there yet. 

Keep the Council up to its pledges ! 

With regard to the inspection of meat and milk, I 
see that Mr. Hunting in a recent address to the Southern 
Counties V.M.A. suggested that meat inspection was 
a speciality, and should be removed from the present 
curriculum which would not be much affected by the 
change. I do not with that. Constantly one is 
being asked by ordinary practitioners, not engaged 
specially in meat inspection, for information, either text 
books or procedure regarding meat inspection, because 
they are increasingly being invited by sanitary authori- 
ties to come in and act as experts. Every veterinary 
—— should be capable of carrying out this duty, 
and should be effectively trained and tested so that he 
can satisfactorily do the work. 

As a teacher une has experience of the fact that 
medicine and meat inspection are at present lumped 
together in the examination. A student may be excellent 
in one and not in the other, and he will fail in both. So 
far as examination is concerned meat and milk are 
- specialities, the examiners should be specialists in these 
subjects, and a special table should be created for them. 
Pupilage I do not think I dare say anything about, 
except that while recognising the tremendous value of 
practical experience it is like the suggestion of a five 
years’ course, you have to consider the cost in money 
and the cost in time. I consider the greatest difficulty 
is in choosing the man to whom you will send your 
pupil. How long would it take any of you to find a 
suitable person to send your boy to? Many of the best 
men in the profession will not take pupils. Quite 
often the most unsuitable people are only too anxious to 
get them. 

Coming to the subject of examinations and exa- 
miners, I think you may say that our present system is 
extravagant and costly, it is often inefficient, and some- 
times unjust, and the greatest fault of all is that it does 
not stimulate the best schools with the best teachers. 
The school giving the best teaching does not get greater 
credit than the worst school. 

I am convinced that teachers could be associated with 
external examiners as examiners of students, and the 
strongest argument with regard to that is that the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons stands practically alone 
in retaining purely external examiners with no asso- 
ciation of the teachers as co-examiners. Take the 
Universities, any science you like, or any other real 
examination upon sound educational lines, and 
you will find that teachers are always associated with 
external examiners. 

If you have got teachers in co-operation with the 
external examiners you will take account of the class 
work of the student. Each teacher in London could 
produce every year six monthly examination pape 
written by each student during the year. One coul 
give the percentage of marks obtained, and so indicate 
the men who had been working and those who had not. 
Every teacher knows the men who would benefit by 
being referred for another three months and those who 
ought to get through, but who may not shine in an 
examination. The day has gone by when the teachers 
in the veterinary schools should be thought of such poor 
calibre, or to be quite candid, such dishonourable people, 
that they may not be trusted in conducting examina- 
tions. e fact is that they are trusted in examining 
for University degrees. I have examined men for the 


University of London, but | am not allowed to examine 
a man as to whether he can pass Class C or D. 

I would suggest that the teachers of the various 
schools should nominate one of their number as an 
miner in each subject, and the Council of the 
College have an external man. This plan would gaye 
money for the Council, and secure a better examination 

‘ost- uate education. Is there any necessit: 

t-graduate education. If there ae fi any = 
Nadeeal necessity, at any rate there is a public demand 
for it. I return to the report of the De tal 
Committee on foot-and-mouth disease, and 


— 

“In considering the question of the qualification 
which should be possessed by veterinary ins 

the Committee are of opinion that, in view of the pro- 
gress of veterinary science in its engenation to the 
control and eradication of contagious diseases, the sub- 
jects grouped under epizootiology can now only be 
adequately taught in post-graduate courses of a prac- 
tical kind.” 

If I were allowed to put one of these words in 
italics it would be the word “practical.” Then I 
might agree tosome extent. But even with this amend- 
mert that statement needs a close scrutiny. What is 
there about foot-and-mouth disease which cannot be 
taught to a student preparing for the membership 
diploma, and what evidence is there that members, 
without post-graduate training, have failed to ise 
the disease? A man can be, and ought to be, so trained 
for his diploma as to be able to deal with this or any 
other condition likely to be met with in every day 

ractice. If he is not so taught the Royal College of 

eterinary Surgeons should alter their system and see 
that the omission is repaired. Either the statement of 
this Committee should be challenged by the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons or else the Council of 
the Royal College ought to be challenged to know why 
this state of things is allowed. 

At the same time there is a legitimate field for ad- 
vanced study and there are plenty of local authorities 
in the country who do ask for men with post-graduate 
training, and if there is that demand who shall supply it? 
In my opinion the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
should undoubtedly ane the demand for post-graduate 
iene Jost as they supp y pre-graduate training. 

The Koyal Sanitary Institute examination m meat 
inspection is quite elementary, aud would not be taken 
by veterinary surgeons except that authorities some- 
times ask for it. The other post-graduate courses fail 
for one or more reasons. Some of them are lacking in 

ractical veterinary teaching. Others are not followed 

any examination or test, so that the certificates 
obtained are only in fact certificates of attendance and 
not of proficiency. 

To be a credit to the profession, and to meet the 

ublic requirements, these post-graduate courses must 
Be standarised. The students must be tested by expert 
examiners, and the whole of the arrangements must be 
maie by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. — 

Should there be a new diploma? Personally I think 
not. I think the Fellowship diploma would provide 
everything requisite if it were divided into sections 
similar to those of .D. de in medicine. A 
medical man can take his degree in any one of several 
branches. Why should not our Fellowship be on the 
same lines, so that Public Health men, Board of 
culture men, and specialists in any department could get 
a Fellowship in their own special branch of work, and 
one worthy of the name. I think there are men in thi 
room who would sooner sit again for the Fellowship 
test than for their original Membership test, for the 


reason that the present Fellowship examination ® 
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unworthy of the College. It has one good point—it does 
make a certain amount of money for the ve College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. For these reasons I would not 
advocate a new diploma, but an improvement in the 
Fellowship, having it split up to cover the different 
branches of the profession’s activities. 

The defence of our privileges is a matter which calls 
for vigilance on the part of each member. We have to 
defend our title “ veterinary” not only from quacks and 
charlatans, but from any in our own ranks who do it dis- 
honour. We have to seek the removal of anomalous dis 
abilities as for example the law which requires a veterin- 
ary meat inspector to be appointed under the name of 
“nuisance” inspector. 

Our relations with other professions must be put on 
a fair basis, and whilst we must recognise the medical 
officer as the person primarily responsible for the 
guardianship of public health, we must demand ade- 
quate and reasonable recognition for our own members 
engaged in Public Health work. The Board of Agricul- 
ture in its zeal for the interests of the farmers must be 

uired to deal fairly with our own profession, for no 
service will be done to agriculture by methods which 
do serious harm to veterinary surgeons. 

Our Parliamentary Committee must be supported and 
encouraged to take action when Bills which threaten 
our privileges are before Parliament. Only united 
action will avail in such matters as relief from the 
Petrol and Motor taxes. ; 

Finally, we must be prepared to help one another in 
defending unjust legal actions against our members. 
But there are some reforms so “—— that they may be 
called reforms ready to hand. think the work done 
by the South Eastern V.A.in obtaining from the County 

uncil reasonable payment for work done is a step in 
the right direction, and if something were done with 
the insurance companies that also would be useful work. 
Only a little while ago I heard of an insurance company 
which would accept a certificate from a quack—an un- 
registered man—for veterinary purposes. That simply 
means we are not holding the position which we ought 
to hold and to demand for ourselves. 

I wonder whether veterinary surgeons recognise what 
is well recognised by other corporate bodies. The influ- 
ence that men might have on Councils, Boards of 
Guardians, Borough and County Councils, etc., in aid- 
ing and doing good work for the profession. I have 
done work for the butchers’ trade in connection with 
meat inspection, and the first thing asked by officials 
when there is trouble is, What sort of a Council have 

u got? Have you any members cn the Public Health 

mittee? They at once want to know these things 
as a matter of legitimate trade defence. You may say 
butchers are in a different category from ourselves, but 
doctors do not despise having members of their profess- 
ion on Town Councils and Public Health Committees, 
and further, everyone knows that in places other than 
the Courts, lawyers are well to the fore. 

With respect to Tuberculosis we have a hard fight 
before us. Public opinion needs to be educated, we re- 
+ ag the co-operation of the farmers and butchers, and 

the authorities will _—— begin to move. Of 

necessity for action there can be no doubt. Even 
the Council of the a College of Veterinary Surgeons 
has at last been impelled to request the authorities to 
deal with “ clinical tuberculosis.” 

The Anesthetics Bill calls for some comment at the 
present time. This Bill is, in some measure, an insult 
to the profession, and the only question is—Have we 

it? Each one of us has to answer that for him- 
self. If the profession has deserved the insult it is for 
us to put the matter right, and then todemand that this 
kind of thing shall require the opinion of the veterinary 
profession—an organised profession—before 


being de- 
cided upon either in Parliament or anywhere else. First, from the Irish 


however, we must, if necessary, put our house in order. 

I donot know whether we demanded representation 
on the Departmental Committee in regard to the train- 
ing of veterinary surgeons, but we should have done so. 
I know perfectly well that if the medical profession had 
been treated in the same way there would have been 
row. 

And now I come to the subject of finance. Everyone 
knows what the present financial state of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons is. There is one most 
serious effect of this poverty. If zee turn to the re 
on foot-and-mouth disease you will see the Committee 
say that a post-graduate course is ised as bein, 
essential by the veterinary profession themselves, an 
is only not forthcoming because the Royal Colle; 
has no money to finance it. I am not a member of t 
Council and cannot be sup to know about this, 
but Ido know that the “Fellowship” is a profit-making 
concern, and I think a divided “Fellows ip” on new 
lines, even if cost a omer of hundred pounds to get a 
Charter, would be a profit-making concern. The finan- 
cial y is being put up on the part of some members 
of the Council to keep back the post- uate course, 
but the financial question is not the serious item it is 
sometimes represented to be. I think it would be a 
reasonable and profitable speculation to spend £200 on 
Charter and take the fees and protits in return for two 
or three years. It should be done as capital expenditure, 
because the time for action has come, and other people 
are coming along with post- uate courses and exami- 
ao, ereas all these should be regulated by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

here are two methods of dealing with an annual loss 
of money. One is to increase the income. Well, of 
course the Bill, whenever it gets through, and it has a 
better chance now than it ever had, will certainly do 
that. The “Fellowship” examination would also help 
to do it, if put on right lines. The other way is to lessen 
expenditure. I believe examination reform would lessen 
expenditure. I find that going through the figures for 
the number of students examined in 1860, 1890, and 
1912, we were at the zenith in 1890, and big profits were 
being made. In the years 1860 and 1912 about the same 
number of students @ much smaller number) were 
examined, with this difference that 1912 showed a big 
loss and 1860 a profit. In 1860 the examiners had only 
three places to go to instead of five, and there were not 
so many of them, but the main thing is these five places. 
I think this should be remedied. All the students 
should be examined at one centre. By this means you 
would get a uniform test and you would discover the 
best schools and the best teachers. It might need an 
Act of Parliament, but it would be cheap at the price, in 
the interests of the profession, and in the interests of 
the teaching schools, although they do not sometimes 
see it. 

To sum up, what is our policy? I think the poli 
is that of union, of co-operation. It is the “ Natlonal” 
eng of which we have just got the machinery—the 

bones, the skeleton that wants clothing. The 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
has important functions to perform, but as with every 
body which has an official and legal status, its members 
are apt to become conservative. oe ought to be con- 
servative, but they need stimulus from outside from 
time to time. Very often the progressive members 
would like some backing from outside, and so you want 
an unofficial support of a progressive body outside, to 
energise, stimulate and inspire the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. If you ask for evidence as to 
what united action on the part of the rank and file can 
do, I refer you to the doctors—members of the British 
Medical Association ; or, in our own profession, to the 
Irishmen who have combined to obtain concessions 


Local Government Board and the 
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Department of pepeeine, and to the men of Kent 
who have succeeded so well with their County Council. 

The first thing then in connection with the National 
Veterinary Association should be union, and on this 
point I should like to say a word about the bodies out- 
side. I think everybody will admit that the advance 
of the Army Veterinary Service was achieved by the 
profession asa whole. The advancement of the Veteri- 
nary Officers of Health, meat and dairy inspectors is 
also calculated to be obtained by the profession as a 
whole rather than by single bodies running on their 
own lines. 

Unite the profession so that it can do the work of 
each section. Of course the “ National” wants a per- 
manent executive, and there, again, I urge members to 
be vocal until they get it. Let there be a permanent 
Secretary to do the work and deal with urgent questions 
that arise. 

Would it not be well if we could amalgamate our 
Defence and Benevolent Funds and roll them into one. 
The sacrifice would be, I think, well worth while. 

I shall not have many opportunities of contributing 
my share towards dealing with these problems over 
here, but [ hope the time may come when we shall have 
a British Veterinary Association. 

If I have to say no other word I would urge unity 
and co-operation of the members here and elsewhere in 
the interests and for the dignity of the profession as a 


whole. 


The PrestDenr said he was sure all had listened with 
keen attention to the address just delivered. The 


had given many things to think about and it was 

to hear the views ot a fresh mind and fresh ideas Sz 
independent character. 

Prof. SaHaReE-JoNES proposed that as the matters 
brought forward required time for thought and diseys- 
sion a special meeting should be held. 

Mr. Lioyp seconded, and January 7th was decided 
upon. 

Mr. RICHARDSON suggested that the meeting of 
Northern Branch be gm the same day. ‘om 
Mr. Taytor proposed a hearty vote of thanks to - 
Prof. Woodruff for his address.—Mr. Wolstenholme 
seconded, and Mr. Abson supported. 

Prof. WoopruFr, in acknowledgment, said it was 
always a pleasure to go north, and especially to meet 
Lancashire men, because if hard knocks were given he 
— expect to get hard knocks in return. He wanted 
a plain straightforward discussion. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME proposed and Mr. Hopkin sge- 
conded a vote of thanks to the retiring President for 
the kindly manner in which the business had heen 
conducted during the last two years. 


The Problem of Bovine Tuberculosis. 


When will the two t Departments, the Local 
Government Board and the Board of Agriculture, dis- 
cover that bovine tuberculosis is not the product of the 
slaughterhouse, and that to remedy the evils complained 
of, the living subject must be dealt with? This first 
elementary principle is legislatively accepted by every 
country in the world but Great Britain, and yet we = 

eat 


Association had honoured itself in inviting Professor 
Woodruff to come, and they thanked him for it. He 


fess to lead the way in scientific sanitation !-- 
Trades’ Journal. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


To 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anthrax. Foot- Glanders + owe 
and-Mouth includi Parasitic Swine Fever. 
(including Mange. 
Period Outbreaks Animals Farcy) 
eriod. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Out- | Slangh- 


Con-| Re- | Con-| Re- 


mals. |breaks| mals. {breaks} mals. breaks breaks. | tered. * 


'firm’d|ported |firm’d jported 


ut. BRITAIN. 


Week ended Dec. 28 14 


56 | 132 7 


23 


week in 


Total for 52 weeks, 1912 
: 1911] 908 1123 19 | 487 | 209) 504 434 | 2466 | 30434 
{ 1810 1465 1735] 2 | 15 | 346 | 514 | 1561 | 15198 
i 1909 1317 1698 533 | 1753 685 | 1650 | 14316 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Dec. 31, 1912. 


IRELAND. Week ended Dec. 28 
1911 ... eos 2 9 1 5 
Corresponding Week in 1910 ... |... 1l 1 4 
1909 ... |... 7 one “4 
Total for 52 weeks, 1912 3 3 68 | 380 we 7 66 373 212 | 1691 
1911 9 16 2 3 60 342 175 | 2508 
Corresponding period in {1910 7 13 ae 1 2 65 467 96 | 2226 
1909 8 8 ose 75 424 88 1570 
and found affected on post-mortem examination 


+ These figures include animals slaughtered 


ent of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, 
Nors.—-The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. * As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


Dec. 30, 1912 


| 
| | 
| 
32 | 433 
= 3| 5 2%! 39 | 620 
Corresponding | }9) 30 | 31 35] 34 456 
23 23 4 23] 14 16 
| 
| 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 


Tue InspEcTION oF IRIsH CATTLE. . 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Dec. on 
the motion for the adjournment of the House, and in 
reply to Capt. Craig, 

r. RuNcIMAN said that if they had had an inspec- 
tion on this side of the animals that came over from 
Ireland as well as the inspection on the Irish side they 
would almost certainly have succeeded in stopping some 
of the animals which were subsequently found to have 
been in contact with infected animals before they had 

e out to distant destinations in Yorkshire, the Mid- 

s, and elsewhere, and he “yo they would have 
succeeded in preventing the very large number of out- 
breaks which had made this year rather a disastrous one 
for some farmers in many districts in England. The 
necessity for the double inspection was that they might 
not run in the future the risks which they incurred in 
the early weeks of July. The conditions under which 
the Irish cattle trade were carried on were a sufficient 
reason for taking precautions on this side as well as 
having an inspection on the Irish side. He was doing 
auivhing he could to restore the Irish cattle trade to 
its former prosperity, and he did not -want to give any 
one the idea that in purchasing Irish animals they were 
running any undue risk. 


The M.O.H. to Inspect Cows. 


“The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of the 
City and County Borough of Bradford in the West 
Riding of the County of York,” have given statutory 
notice of intention toapply to Parliament for “ powers. ” 

Under the heading of “ Milk Supply” occurs the 
following :-- 

“To authorise the Medical Officer in the case of any 
farm or dairy, whether within or without the city from 
which milk is produced or sent for sale within the city, 
to enter cowsheds and other buildings and to inspect 
cattle and to prevent the sale of, and to provide for 
the destruction of, infected, unclean or unwholesome 


milk. 

To define the term “owner” used in the Dairies, Cow- 
sheds and Milkshops Order, 1885, and the Dairies, 
Cowsheds and Milkshops Amending Order, 1886, and to 
provide that that expression shall have in those Orders 
the meaning assigned to that expression in the Public 
Health Act, 1875.” 


R.A.S.E. and Swine Fever. 


At the Annual General meeting of the Governors 
and Members held in the Club m of the Royal 
Agricultural Hall. Islington, on Wednesday, December 
llth, Lord Middleton (President), in the chair :— 

Mr. Tuomas A. HuBAnp referred to the question of 
swine fever in the “—}- They knew that a great 
deal had been done, but he thought that a great deal 
more might be done, particularly through the Council 
of the Society, in urging the Minister of Agriculture to 


take such ee 9 would be more satisfactory to the 


community. ey once had a Minister of Agriculture 
who was brave enough to tackle the question of rabies, 
and he received—and always deserved—the gratitude 
of the whole country. They were all aware, he had no 
doubt, that the position of things with regard to swine 
fever was very much worse in the present year than it 
had been a very long a 
In the report sayingthat foot-and-mouth disease 
po ying 


out the year in vogned to contagious diseases, but he 
thought they would all agree that the position with re- 
gard to swine plague was very much worse, and very 
much more important to the community than that of 
foot-and-mouth disease. (Cries of “No.”) He hoped 
that the Council would give a little more attention to it, 
and take steps to induce the Board of iculture to 
take such measures as were recommended by their best 
advisers, so that they might be as successful with swine 
plague as they had been with regard to other diseases. 

Lord NorTHBRook, in reply, thought he might say, in 
the first place, they all agreed with Mr. Huband as to 
the exceedingly unsatisfactory condition of the country 
with regard to swine fever. He could assure him that 
the matter had the constant attention of the ae 
and also of its Veterinary Committee. The Counci 
had only that morning passed a resolution, which was to 
be forwarded to the Board of Agriculture, pointing out 
what they considered might be more effective steps in 
dealing with the matter, and urging the Board to take 
them into consideration with a view of giving effect to 
them. The Veterinary Sub-Committee had appointed a 
Sub-Committee, who were inquiring very fully into the 
matter, and receiving evidence from gentlemen in 
various 9 of the country, and that Sub-Committee 
(of which he had the honour to be Chairman) hoped, 
and it was only a hope, that they might be able to 
throw some light on these difficulties. and give some 
assistance to the Board on the matter. He assured Mr. 
Huband that the matter had not been lost sight of by 
the Society. 


Sphincters of the Ileo-Cecal Region. 
To the Editor of the British Medical Journal. 


Sir,—Since the publication of my demonstration on 
the nature of the caecum and appendix in the Journal 
of December 7th, my attention has been drawn to a 
well-known work on Veterinary Physiology, by Major- 
General F. Smith, c.8., c.m.c. (fourth edition, 1911). 

Your readers will be interested to know that the 
author has recognized, independently of the observer 
cited in the abstract of my demonstration: (1) That 
there is a sphincter at the ileo-cecal junction of the 
horse ; (2) that it regulates the passage of the intestinal 
contents from the ileum into the caecum, and prevents 
the regurgitation of cecal contents into the ileum ; 
(3) that there-is a narrowing at the junction of the 
cecum and colon corresponding to what I have named 
the cxco-colic sphincteric tract; (4) that there is a 
mechanism by which the contents may pass direct from 
the ileum to the colon without entering the cecum ; 
(5) that czecal and colic digestion is mainly the result of 
bacterial action. 

It is instructive to find that two men working inde- 
pendently—one at the digestion of the horse, the other 
at the anatomy of man—should reach conclusions which 
are so closely in harmony —I am, etc., 
Royal College of S 
ya ege of Surgeons of England, 
London, W.C., Dec. 19th. 


Personal, 
New Year Honours. Kwnicats. 


His Majesty has been pleased to confer the honour of 
Knighthood upon :— 

* * 
Srewart SrockmMan, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., Chief Veteri- 
nary Officer to the Board of Agriculture and formerly 
Chief Veterinary Officer to the Transvaal ; has made 
important contributions to the knowledge of diseases of 
farm stock. 


most serious consideration there was through- 


| 
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Reserve of Horses for Artillery. 


suitable for Artillery purposes. 


OBITUARY. 
Tomas ELLIoTT, Cranbrook, Kent. 


Mr. Elliott died on Dec. 24th, from tubercular disease 
of the lungs. Aged 43 years. 
Joun Lovirt, M.R.C.v.s., Messingham, Lincoln. 
Edin: May, 1866. 
Death occurred at his residence on Dec. 10th, at the 
age of 74. 
Harry WILLIAMS, M.RC.v.s, Levenshulme, S. Man- 
chester. Lond: March, 1896 
Death took place on Dec. 21st, at the age of 46 years, 
from acute pulmonary tuberculosis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VETERINARY HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Sir, 

The history which you are publishing as a supplement 
to your journal is particularly interesting to such members 
of the profession as myself who volunteered our services to 
ourcountry in the early ‘‘dark’’ days of the Boer War, 
but since it will be accepted as ‘‘ official,’’ being issued 
under the authority of the profession concerned, I think 
the Editor—whose name I have not at present heard— 
should be at least careful in obtaining correct information 
before issuing statements of facts and incidents, arrived at 
from reports or individual opinion. 

When writing of the inefficiency of the Veterinary Service 
at the seat of war (p. 54) it is stated—‘‘ Another and equally 
futile organisation was that of the Imperial Yeomanry, and 
by the middle of April 4000 of these were available, and to- 
gether with those still on the sea, were formed into 20 
battalions, or about 10,000 men. The Regimental Veterin- 
ary Organisation brought from home at once collapsed, 
many of the officers were idle, while others did useful work, 
at their own request, in remount depots.”’ 

So far as my own experience goes upon the formation of 
the Imperial Yeomanry, there was no special organization 
of its veterinary officers, each battalion had its own, ap- 
pointed as veterinary lieutenant, consequently there could 
be no “‘collapse’’ ; as to ‘‘ many of the officers being idle,’’ 

although I met many of them both at the base (Maitland 
camp) and at the front, I never saw one who was not 
actively engaged upon the work of the particular battalion 
to which he belonged. There are many other mis-state- 
ments which I venture to think ought to be corrected, and 
many errors of omission ; among the latter there is one 
which affects myself, and I hope you will allow me to 
mention it: In the last portion at present issued an 
account is given of ‘‘ Wittebergen,”’ ‘‘ Surrender of Prins- 
loo."" Now, as that was quite the best ‘‘show’’ I was 


one of the ‘‘bars’’ I received from our late King's hand, 


envy.—Yours very truly, 
Tuos. A. Hunanp, Hon. Vet. Lieut. lst Batt. I.Y. 


with the medal, bears corroboration of) I think my name 
should be among the veterinary officers who were present. 
I may say I have also the Mauser rifle, embellished with a 
gold plate, bearing the name ‘‘M. Prinsloo,’’ ‘‘ V.R.L ,’’ | Market. 
which was brought in to the surrender camp afterwards, | Mr. T. D. Young. 


FEES OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Dear Sir, 


Having acted in the capacity of veterinary i 


_ The Army Council have announced their intention of a inspector and 
ving an annual subsidy of £4 for a light type of van | agent for a well known insurance company for the last 
ee eighteen years, I naturally am following the veterinary 
societies’ discussionson the subject of increased fees for the 

examination of live stock, with great interest. While these 
discussions are going on among the societies I would suggest 
that you open the columns of Thé Veterinary Record and 


ventilate the mstter there also, as a society which only 


raduated, Lond : July, 1898. | meets quarterly is slower in its movements. I, for one, 


uite agree that the fees we are offered are ridiculous, 
though of course when one is working in the double capacity 
this is not so obvious. 

I have, for a start, to make one suggestion: let the pro- 
poser for insurance pay half our fee and the insurance 
company the other half, as it is obvious that, owing to the 
low figure the premiums are quoted at, the companies cannot 
increase our fees up to the standard to which we are legally 
entitled, and let the fee be in proportion to the premium 
paid, and a proportionate rate for mileage as far as possible. 
It stands to reason that the poor hawker insuring his 
pony for £12 (or less) cannot afford to pay a premium 

which would have to cover a V.S.'s fee of 5/-, whereas a 

wealthy breeder insuring a horse or brood mare for from 

£100 to £1000 could pay an extra fee in proportion, of course, 

to the premium. 

Let me illustrate my point by giving one example of the 

lowest premizm paid, quoting the scale of the particular 

company I represent—14/--—is the premium for a pony or 

horse up to (or under) £14 insured value. 

Deduct 5/- off for veterinary examination and 2/- for 

agent's commission, that leaves exactly 7/- for the insur- 

ance company. Of course I am assuming the V.8. fee is 

increased ; but even at the fee (3/-) which we get at present 

the company only gets 9/-. 

Now it seems to me that the man who is willing to pay 

14/- could easily be persuaded to pay another 2/6 if the 

thing was put to him in a reasonable way, and the facts 
explained to him. The Insurance Company would, of 
course, pay the other 2/6, 

Again, take a farm horse insured under a lower table. 
If insured for £100 his premium is £4. Deducting 
12 per cent. commission for agent (10/-) leaves £3 10s. ; 
now the veterinary examination fee should be at least 10/6. 

if not a guinea. Surely the insurer would not object if an 
increase of 5/3 to 10/6 were added thereto, the company, of 
course, paying a like sum. 

Of course there is another side of the question which we 
have not gone into. Who would pay the racket if we re- 
jected the animal in question? We could scarcely expect 
the owner of the rejected animal to do so; we would 
naturally look to the Insurance Company to pay us full fee, 
and they ought to be glad to do so under the circumstances. 
I think the halving of the fees is the fairest to all parties; 
it certainly should prevent this low form of black-legging 
referred to by Mr. Crowhurst. But perhaps now the ball 
has been set rolling we may keep it going till our unanimity 
of action is duly impressed on the Insurance Companies, 
whom I am convinced will meet us in a reasonable way, 


but we must be unanimous.—Yours truly, r 
Farrenay.”’ 


A CorreEcTIon. 

In our “‘ Personal’’ notes last week, it was stated that 
Mr. Hayhurst had been appointed ‘‘Chief Veterinary 
Superintendent to the City of London.’’ This should have 
been ‘‘ Superintendent and Veterinary Inspector at the 


fortunate enough to be engaged in throughout (and which \ 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, Islington.’ Although this 


appointment is in the hands of the City Authorities, the 
Inspector at Islington is actually the unpaid inspector of the 
L.C.C., since that body is the local authority for the 
The present Chief Vet. Supt. to the City is 


We regret the oversight. The item did not come to us 


this I greatly treasure, and, I am told, others very much ) 
direct, and it ought to have been verified, but with Christ 


mas in the middle of the week one does not verify mach— 


Kingsdown, Kent. 


except the whusky ! 
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